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recht verstandlich. — Man muss diese erbittert 
und leidenschaftlich gefiihrte Fehde, an der 
sich fur oder gegen das deutsche Judentum 
Manner, wie Th. Mommsen und H. von 
Treitschke, beteiligt haben, aus der Unzahl 
der Zeitungsartikel und Broschuren kennen, 
um hierin X.'s Standpunkt und Kampfesweise 
objectiv zu beurteilen. Bei uns hat namlich 
das Judentum, welches an Zahl fast die Halfte 
aller iiberhaupt dem jiidischen Glauben Zuge- 
horenden umfasst, einen ganz namhaften 
Einfluss in dem offentlichen Leben, besonders 
in Handel, Politik und Zeitungswesen sich 
erworben, so dass ein naturgemasser Gegen- 
satz des germanischen Wesens, und eine nicht 
immer gerechte Abwehr verstandlich ist. 
Schwerlich aber wird X. uns einreden, dass 
Heine kein deutscher Dichter gewesen sei, 
denn auch in der franzosischen Sprache blieb 
sein Fiihlen und Denken ein deutsches, und 
sehnsuchtsvoll schaute er ofters nach dem 
verlassenen Vaterlande zuriick. Darum leis- 
tet ihm ein in Berlin vielgelesenes Fortschritts- 
blatt einen sehr zweifelhaften Dienst, wenn 
es den Geist seiner literarischen Tatigkeit als 
einen " Voltaireschen," also als einen edit 
franzosischen bezeichnet. Mit Voltaire ge- 
mein hat er nur die grossen Ideen der religio- 
sen Duldsamkeit und der politischen Freiheit, 
die langst Gemeingut der Edelsten des deut- 
schen Volkes geworden sind, und auch die 
Neigung zu Spott und Sarkasmus, die oft nur 
der Ausdruck eines iiberlegenen Geistes und 
freien Denkens ist. Sonst darf man ihn dem 
*' Philosophen von Ferney," der seinen tiefen 
Hass gegen die alttestamentliche Weltanschau- 
ung auch zuweilen auf das moderne Juden- 
tum iibertragt, kaum vergleichen, und darf 
ebensowenig iibersehen, dass Voltaire in 
erster Linie ein kritisch zersetzender, Heine 
ein dichterisch empfindender Geist ist. 

Dr. R. Mahrenholtz. 
Dresden. 
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in 1S83 ; the second edition is dated two years 
later, and now the third lies upon the re- 
viewer's table. Without dwelling upon a 
comparison of these three editions of Prof. 
Hunt's 'Exodus and Daniel,' it is gratifying 
at once to say that in its present form it 
deserves the recognition of labor well perform- 
ed. The changes that have been introduced 
in the course of the last revision of the volume, 
though briefly registered in the editor's pref- 
atory note, are important enough to receive a 
further word of special notice. Particular care 
has been bestowed upon an improvement of 
the Glossary. This, with the kindly assistance, 
duly acknowledged, of two students of the 
Washington and Lee University, has been 
enlarged, "especially as to definitions, refer- 
ences to text, and quotations of characteristic 
passages," while Dr. Charles W. Kent has 
contributed help in the matter of accentuation, 
and Prof. Garnett has been enlisted in the 
scrutiny of the work in manuscript and in 
proof. By these means the Glossary has been 
brought to so high a degree of excellence that 
the editor must pardon the solicitation that 
would urge a few additional changes for the 
sake of attainable completeness. The most 
important modification to be desired is one 
that is suggested by that sense of uniformity 
of plan and purpose that should be regarded 
in the preparation of the separate members of 
any definite series of volumes. In short, the 
Glossary of Harrison and Sharp's edition of 
the ' Beowulf represents the system accord- 
ing to which all the Glossaries of the series 
should be constructed. The references should 
provide for every occurrence in the text ; in 
each instance the grammatical function should 
be indicated, and following the general defini- 
tion there should be discrimination of the 
special uses in the text, and of particular 
values in collocation or in phrase. Such, at 
least, is the demand that one would naturally 
wish to urge after seeing the excellent pattern 
of Heyne's Glossary adopted in the initial 
volume of the series, and after that a departure 
from that pattern made in a companion volume, 
without any easily perceived reason, and, 
what is quite unpardonable, without a word 
\ that might define the supposed advantages of 
' the change. But since Prof. Hunt has, in 
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this new edition, advanced so far towards 
satisfying the purposes of a special Glossary, 
we may be assured that the little that remains 
to be done for this portion of his work will be 
carefully supplied hereafter ; present criticism, 
therefore, — if criticism is to be fault-finding, — is 
obliged to take refuge in less essential details. 
Within the range of such details a question 
arises as to the propriety of speaking of "the 
three chief parts of each verb." A character- 
istic feature of the old conjugational system is 
thus obscured. The principal parts of an 
Anglo-Saxon strong verb are four in number, 
not three, and if Prof. Hunt would follow the 
scientific, as well as most practical method, in 
giving these four parts, he would lose nothing 
by cancelling his references to the classifi- 
cations of March and of Sweet. A very few 
errors in quantity also remain to be corrected : 
we must write riled; bringan, brohtc, gebrdht; 
cyme (ad).); hrfper, hriper-gUaw; lyt, lytel, 
lite I; swipian; twfgan; pryp; wdg (wczg), 
' wall ' ; iviga, rand-wigend, -wiggend; witig, 
witigddm (cf. text and the previous editions) ; 
werig should be we'rig, and is identical with 
the word which follows it ; an-wldh has long 
since been branded a monstrum (Beitriige 
VII, 455 f.), and is to be consigned to the 
limbo of "ghost-words," the true form being 
an-walh (on-wealh, etc.). Of misprints that 
have made their unlawful escape, but are of 
easy detection, there are such as breman (for 
brhnan) ; fyrstmeare (for fyrstmearc) ; gesine 
(for g'e sine; the text retains gesine in memory 
of the erroneous interpretation of this word in 
the former editions) ; nihtscuwa (for nihtscu- 
wa) ; ofer-medla (for ofer-midla) ; sweot (for 
swtot) ; win-burg (for win-burg). A discrepan- 
cy will also be noticed between geng and ofer-, 
on-ging. In taking leave of the Glossary with 
these few observations, it remains to be no- 
ticed, with approval, that the etymological 
helps, that formerly were distributed between 
it and the 'Notes,' have been altogether a- 
bandoned. 

The absence of explanatory Notes is another 
change in the editor's plan. Although a con- 
formity to the Beowulf-volume, this can only 
be regretted. An appendix of "Variants" 
supplies indeed the most essential material for 
a critical study of the text, but much more 



should be done for a class-room edition of an 
Anglo-Saxon poem. For obscure and difficult 
passages the editor's assistance should not be 
withheld. There are many difficulties in this 
text, where nothing is given to show what dis- 
position the editor would have us make of them. 
We are therefore cut off from a discussion, in 
this review, of such questions as a commentary 
on the text would be sure to call forth. Prof. 
Hunt will not, it is hoped, allow another edi- 
tion to pass through the press without these 
necessary Notes. 

The Text is essentially unchanged. The 
hyphen has properly been removed from the 
seam of compounds, and other corrections of 
various character have been made, but the 
conditions of a critical text are still not fully 
satisfied. Many passages requiring emenda- 
tion are reproduced in their corrupt state, with 
little or no regard for suggestions that have 
grown out of the recent work of others. It is 
not clear to what theory of versification the 
editor's faith has been pledged, and it is 
believed that he would find it difficult to an- 
nounce a system to which many of the verses 
of the ' Exodus and Daniel ' as here given 
would not maintain a stubborn contradiction. 
Almost more than the permissible number of 
misprints remain to be corrected by means of 
the Glossary, and the obsolete and mistaken 
pointing of the instrumental case — an indul- 
gence also shared by the Glossary — evokes an 
expression of disappointment. 

The editor has modified his Introduction in 
details which do not call for special remark. 
A thorough discussion of the age and author- 
ship of these poems is a difficult and some- 
what unpromising task, yet any degree of fail- 
ure may find redemption in the character of 
the attempt. There are also important 
questions relating to the structure of the poem 
which are not satisfied by a mere rubric, and 
some of which might be expected to make it 
appear desirable to add to the text the ' Az- 
arias ' fragment. 

Prof. Hunt's ' Exodus and Daniel ' has 
now come to be a book that could not well be 
spared ; it is earnestly commended to all 
students of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

James W. Bright. 
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